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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Stnce  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  I  have 
obtained  additional  proof  of  the  migratory  nature  of  the  Swallovr, 
from  a  new  source. 

Finding  that  the  organization  of  the  heads  of  birds  of  this  genus 
corresponds  with  the  notion  of  their  possessing  great  power  of 
conceiving  the  local  situations  of  different  countries,  and  finding 
their  way  about ;  it  may  be  important  to  add  this  species  of  evidence 
to  the  mass  of  proof  drawn  from  other  fountains ;  as  a  means  of 
washing  away  the  prejudices  established  on  the  casual  and  rare 
occurrences  of  these  birds  being  found  under  w^ater.  As,  however, 
such  facts  seem  to  have  been  well  authenticated  in  a  few  instances, 
it  becomes  a  worthy  subject  of  future  inquiry,  what  causes  impede 
their  migration,  and  whence  the  birds  derive  their  propensity  to  take 
such  an  occasional  subterfuge  f 

Having  alluded  to  a  peculiarity  of  organization  as  giving  prculiar 
propensities,  it  may  seem  necessary  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  theory 
of  instincts  involved  in  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  manners  of 
animated  beings.  But  as  this  would  be  a  tedious  and  long  circumlo- 
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cution,  and  would  require  many  sheets  to  adduce  the  i  imerous  proofs 
necessary  to  its  establislinient,  I  shall  content  myself  uith  referring 
the  physiological  reader  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain 
of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim^  which  I  have  embraced ;  and  which 
will  be  explained  in  a  work,  which  is,  I  understand,  about  to  be 
published. 

This  system  may  perhaps  at  first  appear  astonishing  to 
people,  from  the  inefficacy  of  the  terms  now  employed  to  express 
the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  ,  but  a  patient  investigation  will, 
I  do  not  doubt,  convince  scientific  and  intelligent  inquirers  of  its 
truth.  The  theory  considers  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  not  as 
one  simple  organ  of  thought  and  life ;  but  as  an  assemblage  of 
different  orgp'-^s  which  are  the  material  conditions  of  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  The  simple  and  conjoint  action  of  these  different 
organs  constitute  the  sources  of  the  propensities  and  intellect  of 
both  men  and  animals.  These  suppositions  do  not  involve  anj 
necessarian  doctrines,  nor  abrogate  from  the  free  will  or  moral  liberty 
of  the  individual;  they  cannot  therefore  be  made  use  of  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  to  support  their 
particular  opinions.  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  see  this  clearly  as  he 
advances  in  the  subject,  and  I  only  wish  to  excite  him  to  such  a 
patient  investigation  of  the  an^^comy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  as 
has  already  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 
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Natural  History  and  the  Sciences  were  not  originally  pur* 
sued  by  Philosophers  from  a  curiosity  to  acquire,  or  a  desire  to 
disseminate,  the  secret  laws  of  the  universe.  Man  is,  nevertheless, 
an  inquisitive  animal,  and  seems,  by  his  nature,  to  possess  a  restless 
solicitude  about  the  objects  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  a 
native  desire  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  things.  Who  can  reflect 
on  the  extent  of  his  memory,  and  of  his  imagination,  and  of  his 
power  of  communicating  thought,  and  not  suppose  man  constructed 
to  enhance,  by  sjstematic  inquiry,  that  knowledge,  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  mast  be  the  necessary  result  of  sensation  ?  And  who 
can  contemplate  the  variety  observabld  in  the  intellectual  characters 
of  individuals^  arising  from  a  difference  in  the  relative  strength  of 
the  several  organs  of  the  brain,  and  not  suppose  that  human  pursuits 
would  be  dissimilar,  and  that  original  varieties  of  genius  as  well  as 
accidental  circumstances  of  situation,  would  direct  human  efforts  to 
the  acquisition  of  various  species  of  knowledge  ?  But  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  different  sciences  had  their  beginning  when  society 
was  organized  as  it  is  at  present ;  when  from  the  social  division  of 
labor,  and  the  state  of  civilization,  there  are  many  to  whom  the 
conveniences  of  life  are  measured  without  toil,  and  who  can  follow 
their  inclinaiion  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  when  it  becomes 
the  lot  of  others  to  exercise  their  mvadi'  only  for  a  means  of  subsis- 
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(ence ;  for  the  arts  and  sciences  seem,  in  a  measur  j,  necessary  to 
social  improvement,  and  appear  to  have  arisen,  from  time  to  time, 
out  of  the  wants  of  individuals,  and  to  have  kept  pace  with  civilizu- 
tion. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  it  is  probable  tiiat  men,  then  only  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  forests  and  woods,  employed  their  ken  to  die  • 
co»er  and  procure  the  various  subjects  of  their  immediate  wants  ,• 
and  natural  history  was  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  such  animals  as 
were  fit  for  food,  and  to  be  procuicd  by  hunting  and  fi&hing ;  and 
such  as  were  formidable,  and  to  be  known,  that  they  might  be 
avoided ;  and  to  whose  superior  str  )gth  human  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance were  to  be  opposed.  Bui  .en  in  a  more  cultivated  state  of 
Society,  among  the  eastern  nations  of  shepherds  who  lived  wander, 
ing  through  verdant  pastures  with  their  flocks,  to  dwell  wherever 
fountains  poured  out  water,  or  trees  afforded  shade,  science  was 
still  only  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  nature,  and  natural  history 
cultivated  to  discover  and  commemorate  the  useful  qualities  of 
animals.  Some  were  edible,  as  sheep,  goats,  and  many  horned 
cattle.  Others  useful  for  guards,  as  the  dog,  who  protected  the 
folds  ;  or  the  ichneumon  and  cat,  the  destroyers  of  rats  and  mice  ; 
whose  troublesome  insults  engaged  men  in  the  pursuit  of  a  mire 
perfect  acquaintance  with  their  habits^  together  with  numerous 
other  tribes  of  noisome  animals  and  insects,  who  invaded  the  dwel- 
lings of  man,  and  interrupted  his  enjoyment.  Many  animals  were 
monitors,  who,  by  their  appearance,  announced  the  impending 
change  of  seasons.  Thus  the  unexpected  alterations  of  the.  weather 
were  predicted  by  many  birds  and  insects  :  and  the  garrulity  of  the 
crow  and  the  thrush ;  tlie  coming  forth  of  worms  upon  the  ground, 
and  of  spiders  on  the  walls  ;  the  clamorous  squalling  of  peacocks, 
and  the  frequent  immersions  of  water  fowl;  indicated  rain,  and 
warned  the  shepherd  and  agriculturist  to  prepare  for  bad  weather. 
Nor  were  the  periodical  returns  of  the  seasons  less  marked  by  many 
birds.  Such  was  the  crane  flying  the  wintry  tempests  lo  gain  more 
tranquil  regK/US.  Such  was  the  turtle  and  the  stork,  the  cuckoo 
and  the  nightingale ;  and  the  swallow,  who  returning  was  invariably 
found  the  harbinger  of  spring ;  and  who,  by  an  association  of  ideas, 
by  which  most  human  afiections  are  regulated,  when  bestowed  on 
trifling  objects^  was  protected  from  injury,  and  received  a  supersti-* 
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tious  rc«ipect,  as  being  the  cuinpaiiioii  of  suinmei',  llie  precursor  of 
reviving  luUuic. 

The  Botany  of  the  early  ages  was  alike  restricted  within  the 
bounds  of  convenience,  with  appetite  :  officinal  herbs  were  culti- 
vated, ami  the  best  fruits  selected  for  repast.  No  traces  are  left  of 
the  cultivation  even  of  beautiful  flowers  among  the  ancients,  unless 
eatable,  or  otherwise  useful.  The  fields  of  the  Senex  Corycius  pro- 
cured him  the  riches  and  home-earned  security  so  praised  by  tlie 
Mantuan  poet.  There  is  little  love  of  beauty  discoverable  in  the 
accounts  left  of  the  gufdens  of  Alcinous  :  nor  is  botanical  science 
to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  Solomon,  who  knew  every  herb, 
from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  which  groweth  on  the 
wall. 

It  was  probably  long  afterwards,  when  society  was  more  advanced 
that  many  felt  that  leisure  which  is  caused  by  the  distribution  of 
labor,  and  that  the  minds  of  men,  ever  restless  and  desirous  of 
knowledge,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  for  its  own 
sake.  Aristotle,  ^liau,  Theophrastus,  and  Pliny,  lived  in  a  com- 
paratively advanced  state  of  civilization.  Such  men  first  drew 
forth  natural  history  from  the  rude  bed  of  rural  economy,  and 
brought  it  into  the  area  of  dawning  science,  cultivated  only  in  de- 
tached parts,  according  as  necessity  had  engaged  attention  to  certain 
animated  beings.  Just  as  a  curious  boy  takes  out  a  half-ripe  horse 
chesnut  from  its  rough  pod,  pyeballed  and  ripened  only  in  particular 
places,  to  be  (matured  in  time  into  its  beautiful  uniformity  of 
color,  by  the  light  atmosphere  into  which  it  is  brought. 

[t  is  hoped  that  in  time,  by  the  modern  arrangements  and  divi- 
sions of  natural  history,  and  the  number  of  co-operators  engaged  in 
each  department,  it  may  ultimately  acquire  the  beauty  of  a  perfect 
system. 

.  1  he  following  pages  relate  to  a  small  branch  of  the  said  science^ 
and  contain  some  evidence  on  the  question,  whether  or  no  the  genus 
hirundo  is  migratory. 

At  first  sight  birds  engage  our  attention.  In  the  beautiful  tints 
of  their  plumage,  thej  exhibit  a  greater  diversity  of  lively  colors 
than  most  other  tribes  of  animals.  We  are  pleased  with  the  differ- 
ent melodies  of  their  sons^s.  In  their  manners  and  habits  thev  show 
a  diversity  of  character  correspondent  to  their  numerous  dissimilar 
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figures ;  and  they  are  perpetually  before  our  eyes  while  in  pursuit 
of  their  food. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  the  study  of  natural  history  has  its 
source  in  the  endless  variety  of  forms  exhibited  by  living  beings,  and 
in  the  energies  of  our  minds  exerted  when  we  are  engaged  in  dis- 
covering the  purposes  to  which  each  is  adapted.  Birds  are  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  aftord  this  pleasure,  from  possessing  in  a  great 
degree  that  variety.  And  conformably  we  iind  they  have  most  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  mankind  in  past  ages,  before  subsequent 
researches  had  developed  the  great  sagacity  of  insects,  and  had  faci- 
litated the  knowledge  of  them,  and  rendered  them  interesting  by 
systematic  arrangements^  and  a  delineation  of  their  generic  and 
specific  characters.' 

Of  the  different  habits  of  birds  which  naturalists  have  employed 
themselves  to  investigate,  their  local  habitation  or  places  of  resi- 
dence have  been  alvvayi;.  a  principal  subject  of  their  studies.  Some 
remain  all  the  year  round  in  one  part  of  the  world,  as  the  sparrow, 
the  rook,  the  magpie,  the  owl,  and  most  rapacious  birds.  Others 
change  their  habitations  in  the  same  country,  in  quest  of  food,  and 
shift  their  quarters  without  travelling  to  any  great  distance :  as  the 
wagtail  and  the  redbreast ;  and  the  wild  geese  and  ducks,  which 
come  to  the  southward  parts  of  our  island  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. Other  birds  cross  the  seas,  and  migrate  to  far  distant  coun- 
tries, as  the  soland  goose,  the  gannet,  the  blackcap,  the  cuckoo, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  land  and  water  fowl.  To  these  latter 
kinds  the  name  of  migratory  has  generally  been  applied.* 

British  migratory  birds  may  be  divided  into  those  which  inhabit 
our  island  in  the  wintertime,  as  fieldfares,  woodcocks,  and  many 
sea  bii'ds ;  and  thpse  which  coming  in  sprhig  spend  the  summer 
with  us,  as  the  cuckoo,  the  wryneck,  and  the  redstart :  whether  the 
few  species  of  swallow  which  visit  us  in  spring,  and  retire  in 
autumn,  are  of  this  sort,  or  whether  they  are  of  a  nature  quite  differ- 
ent, and  beconje  torpid  during  winter,  is  the  question  discu'^sed  m 
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'  I  allude  particularly  to  the  interesting  accounts  of  Huber  on  Bees,  and 
on  Ants.  ^ 

*  Some  birds  which  arc  stationary  in  one  country,  as  the  kite  fur  instance^ 
migrate  in  another,  as  the  «ame  bird  in  Egypt. 
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these  sheets.  The  suspicion  entertained  by  ornithologists,  that 
they  constitute  d  nn  exception  to  the  general  nioHc  of  accounling 
for  the  annual  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  birds,  must  hove 
been  founded  on  the  fact  of  their  having  been  occasionally  discovered 
in  a  state  of  torpidity  :  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  curious 
circumstance  did  not  lead  to  an  earlier  knowledge  of  their  natural  his- 
tory, llie  more  ancient  G  reck  banb  seem  to  have  considered  the  swal- 
low as  a  bird  of  passage ;  while  the  Roman  natural  historians  regard- 
ed it  as  lying  torpid  through  the  winter.  It  is  more  difficult  to  recon- 
cile their  opposite  opmions  and  evidence,  by  su|)position  that  some 
species  migrate,  and  others  lie  torpid,  than  to  suppose  that  acci- 
dental circumsMmces  may  sometimes  cause  the  torpidity  of  indivi- 
duals of  all.  The  Greek  word  ;^«Xiyv,  and  the  Latin  word 
hirundo,  certainly  meant  the  swallow;  but  these  terms  do  not 
deiine  the  species,  and  were  probably  used  for  swallows,  in  general, 
though  in  some  instances  we  may,  by  the  description,  discover  the 
species  m  hich  the  author  happened  to  have  in  his  head  when  he 
nvas  writing.  There  are  several  species  of  swallow  known  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  which  are  unknown  in  this  country ;  but 
the  British  species  are  known  in  almost  all  countries. 

The  present  sheets  merely  exhibit  such  evidence  from  ancient 
and  modern  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  aforementioned  question, 
as  I  have  happened  to  collect,  and  such  arguments  as  I  am  enabled 
to  bring  forward  by  a  hasty  examination  of  this  subject.  The 
paper  was  first  printed  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  and  has  lately  got  out  of  print.  Since  its  former  publica- 
tion, I  have  examined  several  persons  who  have  seen  swallows 
many  miles  out  at  sea  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  whose  accounts 
have  not  been  accurate  enough  to  render  their  publication  of  any 
use  in  determining  this  question :  the  narrators  did  not  notice  the 
particular  species,  and  their  accounts  are  only  alluded  to  as  afford- 
ing corroboration  of  the  opinion  1  have  always  entertained  of  the 
ipigration  of  these  birds.  This  paper  is  republished,  that  it  may 
excite  attention  to  the  subject,  and  may  thereby  induce  people  to 
bring  before  the  public  such  accounts,  either  of  the  noticed  flights 
of  swallows  at  sea,  or  of  their  discovery  in  a  state  of  torpidity  in 
the  land,  as  may  at  present  be  only  known  to  a  few  individuals. 


OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 
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Of  the  various  tribes  of  birds  which  inhabit  Europe,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  which  has  more  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists 
than  the  swallow ;  neither  is  there  any  one  whose  natural  history  is 
less  understood.  These  birds  make  their  first  appearance,  in  Great 
Britain,  early  in  spring ;  remain  with  us  during  summer,  and  disap- 
pear in  autumn.  The  four  species  which  inhabit  this  island,  arc 
also  found,  during  summer,  in  almost  every  other  region  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  where  their  manners  and  habits  are  pretty  much  the 
same  as  in  this  country^  with  this  exception  only,  that  they  make 
their  iirst  appearance  in  spring  somewhat  earlier  in  the  more  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Continent  than  in  England. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  this  genus  are : — bill  small ;  mouth 
wide ;  head  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body,  and 
somewhat  flattish ;  neck  scarcely  visible  ;  tongue  short,  broad,  and 
cloven;  tail  mostly  forked;  legs  short;  wings  very  long;  flight 
rapid  and  continued.  All  birds  of  this  genus  feed  upon  insect* 
which  they  catch  in  flying.' 

The  chimney  swallow,  hirundo  rustica,*  is  the  most  common,  as 

*  Orenialo  volitans  muscas  deprendit  hirundo, 

Atque  ita  viventi  pascitur  ilia  cibo. — Epfg.  Incert.  de  Anim. 

*  In  vcntiiculo  dissecto  Scarabaeos irtuenimiis.  In  caminis  nidificat— 
Rati  Synop.  p.  Zl. 
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well  as  the  best  known  of  them  all ;  and  for  this  reason  is  probably 
classed  tirst  by  Linnaeus.  Its  length  is  about  six  inches,  breadth 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  when  extended,  about  twelve.  The 
upper  parts  of  its  body  and  wings  black ;  under  parts  whitish  ash- 
color  ;  head  black  ;  forehead  and  chin  marked  with  a  red  spot ;  tail 
very  much  forked.  This  bird  generally  arrives  in  this  country 
Somewhat  sooner  than  the  rest  of  this  genus,  usually  making  its  first 
apoearance  before  the  middle  of  ^pril.'  It  builds  its  nest  in  chim- 
nies,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  the  top,  or  under  the 
roofs  of  barns  and  outhouses,  has  commonly  two  broods  in  the 
year,  and  generally  disappears  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  or 
begir*^ing  of  October.  Like  the  rest  of  this  tribe,  it  is  perpetually 
on  the  wing,  and  lives  upon  insects,  which  it  catches  flying.  Before 
rain,  it  may  often  be  seen  skimming  round  the  edge  of  a  lake  or 
river,  and  not  unfrequently  dipping  the  tips  of  its  wings  or  under 
part  of  its  body  into  the  water,  as  it  passes  over  its  surface.* 

The  martin,  or  martlett,  kirundo  vrbica,  is  rather  less  than  the 
swallow,  and  is  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  it,  by  the  bright 
white  color  of  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body.  I'his  bird  usually 
makes  its  first  appearance  early  in  May,  though  sometimes  sooner, 

I  The  swallows  of  every  species  are  few  on  their  first  appearance ;  after- 
wards increase  in  numbers  ;  are  further  multiplied  by  the  accession  of  the 
young  broods;  and  are  diminished  again  before  they  wholly  disappear. 

*  This  was  observed  by  many  of  the  ancient  writers  of  natural  history  and 
philosophy.    So  Vii^jil. 

Numquam  inprudentibus  imber 


Obfuit.     Aut  ilium  ourgdnterli  vallibus  imis 
Aeriae  fugfere  gnies ;  aut  bucula,  coelum    - 
Suspiciens,  patulis  captauit  naribus  auras ; 
Aut  arguta  lacus  circumuolitauit  hirundo, 
£t  veteiera  in  limo^  ranae  cecinSre  querelam. 

Virg.  Geor.  lib.  i.  377. 

Which  is  imitated  from  Aratus  : 

Tttr^m  Tvxrcvnc$  uiirut  ii?i>vfthor  v9«{« 

Arat^>Dm*  210. 
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and  leaves  us  towards  the  latter  end  of  October.  It  builds  under 
the  eaves  of  houses,  and  in  crags  of  rocks  artd  precipices  near  the 
sea,  and  has  oftent  es  three  broods  in  the  year;  its  nest  is 
curiously  constructed,  like  thai  of  the  swallow,  with  mud  and  straw, 
and  lined  with  feathers  on  the  inside.' 

The  swift,  hirundo  aptis,  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  nearly  eighteen  in  breadth,  when  its  wings 
are  extended.*  J t  is  of  a  sooty  black  color,  with  a  whitish  spot  on 
its  breast.  It  arrives  in  this  country  towards  the  middle  of  May, 
and  departs  about  the  middle  of  August.'  It  builds  in  holes  of 
rocks ;  in  ruined  towers,  and  under  the  tiling  of  houses.  It  has 
only  one  brood  in  the  year. 

The  bank  or  sand  martin,  hirundo  riparia,*  is  the  smallest  of 
the  genus,  and  is  of  a  dusky  brown  color  above,  and  whitish  beneath. 


1 

f 

'.or.  lib.  i.  377. 


>  Hirundine?  luto  (nidutn)  construunt ;  stramento  roborant.  S'  quando 
iuepia  est  luti,  madcfactae  multa  aqua,  pennis  puluerem  spargunt.  Ipsum 
vero  nidum  moUibus  plumis  floccisque  consternunt  tepefaciendis  ouis,  simul 
ne  durub  sit  infantibus  pullis.  In  foetu  sumin^  sequitate  alternant  cibum. 
Notabili  munditia  e^erunt  excrementa  pullorum,  adultioresqiie  circumagi 
docent,  et  foris  saturitatem  emittere.  Alterum  genus  hirundinum  est 
rusticarum  et  agrcstium,  quae  raro  in  domibus,  diuersos  figura,  sed  eadem 
materia,  confingunt  nidos,  totos  supinos,  faucibus  porrectis  in  angustum, 
vtero  capaci,  minim  qua  peritia  et  occuUandis  habiles,  et  substeruendis 
molles. — Plin.  Hist.  Nut.  lib.  x.  cap.  S3. 

Sub  tectorum  suggrundiia  inque  fenestrisi  nidificat,  non  in  caminis,  nee 
nidum  construit  hemispbsricura,  et  superiore  parte  totum  apertum  vt  hir. 
domestica,  sed  ouatum,  superne  tectum,  rotundo  tantura  foramine  ad  latus 
relicto,  per  quod  ipsa  intrat  et  exit, — Rati  Synop.  p.  71.       * 

^  Ob  alarum  longitudinem  et  breuitatcra  pedum  humo  acgrb  se  tollere 
potest. Rati  Synop.  p.  72. 

3  It  is  remarkable,  that  most  countries  have  a  similar  proverb  relating  to 
the  swallow's  accidental  ^pearance  before  its  usual  time.  The  Greeks  have 
Mi«  -j^^txtiiiv  Ertg  oiffonr;  the  Latins,  Vna  hirundo  non  facit  ver;  the  French, 
Une  hirondelle  ne  fait  pas  le  printems;  the  Germans,  Eine  fjnwalbe 
macht  keinen  friiling;  the  Dutch,  Een  swaluw  maakt  geen  zomer;  the 
Swedes,  En  svala  gbr  in|,en  sommar ;  the  Spanish,  Una  golondrina  no  hace 
verano;  the  Italians,  Una  rondine  n^^n  fa  primavera;  and  the  English, 
One  swallow  doth  not  make  a  summer. 

*  Ita  vocant  in  riparum  cauis  nidificantes. — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx. 
cap.  4. 

lu  riparum  forarainibus  nidificat.— JRaii  Synop.  p.  72- 
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It  builds  its  iieBt  in  liules^  which  it  bores  ia  banks  of  sand,  and  is 
said  to  have  only  one  brood  in  the  year. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  in  natural  history  which  has  more 
engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists,  in  all  ages,  than  the  brumal 
retreat  of  the  swallow ;  neither  is  there  any  subject  on  which  more 
various  and  contrary  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Some  have 
supposed  that  tbey  retire  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and  that  they  there  remain  in  a 
torpid  state  until  spring.  Tliis  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  Pliny, 
who  says,  Abeunt  et  hirundines  hybeniis  mensibus:  sola  came 
vescens  auis  ex  Us  quae  aduncos  vngues  non  habent ;  sed  in  vicina 
abeunt,  apricos^  secutae  montium  recessus,  inuentaeque  iam  sunt 
ibi  nudae  atque  deplumes.     Lib.  x.  cap.  24. 

But  notwithstanding  that  we  have  the  authority  of  so  learned, 
though  at  the  same  time  so  credulous,  a  naturalist  as  Pliny,  it 
seems  almost  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  swallow  differs  so  much 
in  its  nature  from  other  birds,  as  we  do  not  find  any  material  dif- 
ference either  in  its  external  or  internal  formation.  Others  have 
conjectured  that  these  birds  immerse  themselves  in  the  water  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  that  they  remain  at  the  bottom  in  a 
state  of  torpidity,  until  they  are  again  called  forth  by  the  influence 
of  the  vernal  sun.  Linnaeus  was  probably  of  this  opinion,  when 
he  saidj  hirundo  rustica  habitat  in  Europae  domibus  intra  tectum, 
•onaque  cum  vrbica  autumno  demergitur,  vereque  emergit.  But 
most  likely  in  this,  as  in  some  few  other  cases,  he  gave  credit  to 
the  fabulous  assertions  of  others,  without  examining  into  the  truth 
of  them  himself.*  There  are  several ,  instances  on  record  of  their 
having  been  found  in  such  situations,  clustered  together  in  great 
numbers,  and  that,  on  being  brought  before  the  fire,  they  have  re- 
vived and  flown  away.  But,  unfortunately,  few  of  these  accounts 
have  been  well  authenticated ;   and  the  celebrated  John  Hunter 

. »  Some  editions  have  Africos,  instead  of  apricos:  The  latter  however  is 
certainly  the  best,  for  Pliny  would  surely  have  applied  the  adjective  to 
montium,  and  not  to  rcoessws.  Thus  he  would  have  said,  JJ'ricorum  secutat 
montium  recessus ;  or  else,  Africae  montium  secutae  recassus, 

*  It  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  Linnsus  meant  any  nio'^%  by 
demergitur  and  emergit,  than  that  the  swallow  was  hid,  and  came  forth 
again. 
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has  clearly  proved,  from  various  experiments  wliich  he  himself 
made,  that  these  birds  cannot  continue  long  under  water  without 
being  drowned/  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  swallows  may  have 
occasionally  been  found  under  water ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  they 
have  :  and  this  probably  has  given  rise  to  the  absurd  notion  enter- 
tained by  some,  that  the  whole  of  the  species  winter  in  that  ele- 
ment. But  I  should  certainly  attribute  their  being  found  in  such 
situations  to  mere  accident ;  and  I  think  it  might  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  some  such  circumstance  as  the  following : 

It  is  well  known  that^  towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  swallows 
frequently  roost  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers  *  we  will  suppose, 
therefore,  that  a  number  of  these  birds  had  retired  to  roost  on  the 
banks  of  some  shallow  and  nmddy  river  at  low  tide,  and  that  they 
had  been  induced  by  the  cold  to  creep  among  the  reeds  or  rushes 
which  might  grow  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  river,  and  that  while 
in  this  situation,  driven  into  a  state  of  torpidity  by  the  cold,  they 
had  been  overwhelmed,  and  perhaps  washed  into  the  current,  by 
the  coming  in  of  the  tide.^ 

Having  thus  accounted  for  the  manner  in  which  swallows  might 
chance  to  get  into  the  water,  it  remains  to  be  considered  by  what 
means  they  may  have  been  sometimes  takeu  out  alive.  Let  us 
suppose,  therefore,  that  some  fishermen,  as  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
case,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  coming  in  of  the  tide  to  catcli 
fish,  and  that  the  swallows,  which  we  have  before  supposed  to 
have  been  carried  into  the  current,  coming  in  contact  with  their  nets^ 
were  consequently  drawn  out  of  the  water  by  them,  and,  not 
having  been  long  under  water,  were  not  completely  drowned. 

There  are  several  other  circumstances  which  seem  to  favor  the 
opinion,  that  these  birds  remain  concealed  during  winter  in  this 
country.      Among   others,  the  most  striking  is,  that  swallows, 

'  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Pearson,  related  in  Bewick's  Birds,  show,  I 
think,  that  the.  swallow  has  no  great  propensity  to  become  torpid  in  winter, 
unless  operated  on  by  some  other  circumstance  than  merely  the  time  of 
the  year. 

*  This  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  induce  some  to  believe  that 
they  go  into  the  water. 

3  There  have  been  occasional  instances  of  other  birds  besides  swallows 
having  been  found  in  a  state  of  torpor  during  winter.  I  think  I  recoH«ct » 
cuckoo  being  found  in  such  a  state. 
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hirundines  rustkae,  as  well  as  martins,  hirundines  vrbicae,  have 
sometimes  appeared  very  late  in  autumn,  a  considerable  time  after 
they  were  all  supposed  to  have  taken  their  departure' 

Again,  as  I  have  before  had  occasion  feo  observe,  they  have 
sometimes  been  taken  out  of  the  water,  in  winter,  in  a  torpid  state, 
not  only  out  of  rivers,  but  also  out  of  lakes,  and  stagnant  pools,  and 
even  out  of  bogs.^  They  have  likewise  been  found  concealed  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  in  holes  of  old  decayed  trees,  iu  old  ruined 
towers,  and  under  the  thatch  of  houses.' 

From  the  consideration  of  the  above  facts  alone,  without  making 
any  further  inquiry  into  the  subject,  many  persons  have  concluded 
that  the  whole  tribe  always  winter  in  similar  situations.  It  seems, 
however,  much  more  probable  that  those  birds,  which  may  have  been 
found  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  as  above  described,  had,  owing  to 
some  accident,  been  hatched  later  in  the  year  than  ordinary,  and 
that  consequently  they  had  not  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  under- 
go the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  upon  the  wing,  at  the  time  when 
the  migration  of  the  rest  of  their  species  took  place.  It  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  these,  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  may  have  retreated  to  holes  of 
rocks,  and  other  recesses,  where^  from  cold  and  hunger,  they  may 

'  Of  this  we  have  several  instances :  Bewick,  in  his  History  of  British 
Birds,  Introduction,  p.  xvii.  takes  notice  of  having  seen  a  straggling  swal- 
low so  late  as  the  end  of  October;  and  White,  Jn  his  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  mentions  having  seen  a  house  martin  flying  about  in  the  month 
of  November.  Montagu,  in  the  Supp.  to  Orn.  Die.  mentions  having  seen 
many  swallows  and  martins  as  late  as  Noyember,  5, 1805.  To  which  I  may 
add,  that,  in  the  year  1804, 1  saw  several,  both  martins  and  swallows,  flying 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  late  as  October  the  19th.  I  have 
since  frequently  seen  them  later  than  that  time. 

*  For  further  particulars  relative  to  the  torpidity  of  swallows,  see  Miscel- 
lanies  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  page  225  and  sequel ;  also  Bnffon, 
Hist.  Nat.  des  Oistaux,  4to.  Paris,  1780,  Plan  d'Ouvrage,  p.  xiii. 

3  A  great  many  sand  martins'  holes  have  been  opened  in  winter,  and 
nothing  has  been  found  in  them  but  old  nests. — See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  li. 
p.  463. 

In  October,  1810,1  opened  several  sand  martins'  holes  near  Dorking  in 
Surry,  and  found  in  one  of  them  a  variety  of  very  small  bony  subbtances,, 
whi^h  might  be  part  of  large  insectSj  mixed  with  dirt. 
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have  sunk  into  a  state  of  torpidity.'  Others,  for  the  same  reason, 
may  have  crept  among  the  weeds,  which  grow  by  the  sides  of  rivers 
and  ponds,  where  tliey  may  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  increase 
of  the  water,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  rains  which  often  happen 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  some,  which  may  not  have  been 
long  immersed,  may  probably  have  been  restored  to  life,  when 
brought  into  the  sunshine,  or  before  a  fire. 

But  that  the  chief  part  of  each  species  migrate,  is  so  well  estab- 
lished by  a  multitude  of  corresponding  facts,  that  it  seems  almost 
an  absurdity  to  doubt  of  it.  In  the  first  place  I  would  observe, 
that  if  these  birds  lay  concealed  in  winter,  in  the  S:  me  countries 
which  they  inhabit  in  summer,  they  would  probably  make  their  first 
appearance  in  spring,  in  mild  weather,  and  would  appear  sooner  in 
early  than  in  late  seasons,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  experience. 
For  several  years  past  I  have  observed  that  chimney  swallows  have 
appeared  first  in  cold  weather.  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  as 
early  as  April  the  2d,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  has 
been  below  the  freezing  point.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  often 
taken  notice,  that  during  a  continuance  of  mild  weather  for  ths 
space  of  a  fortnight,  in  the  month  of  April,  not  so  nuich  as  one 
swallow  has  appeared. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  swallow,  like  most  other  birds 
of  passage,  appears  earlier,  and  departs  later,  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  nuist  have  been  ob- 
served, by  every  one  who  is  attentive  to  natural  history,  that  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  September,  swallows,  hirundines  rusticae, 
as  well  as  martins,  hirundines  vrbicae,  congregate  in  great  numbers, 
and  are  frequently  seen  sitting  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and  on  rocks 
near  the  sea.  These  meetings  usually  continue  for  several  days, 
after  which  they  suddenly  disappear.* 

»  See  Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary,  under  the  word  martin. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  very  cold  and  frosty  weather  in  spring 
may  sometimes  drive  the  swallow,  just  arrived,  into  some  sni'^  retre*it, 
where  it  may  remain  until  the  warm  weather  returns. — See  rhil.  Trans,  vol. 
Ixv.  p.  259.  ' 

*  Swallows  seldom  perch  on  trees,  except  in  autumn,  shortly  previous  to 
their  disappearance,  and  tlicy  then  choose  dead  trees  in  preference.  I  hav* 
known  them  sit  on  trees  earlier  ii)  summer,  when  the  weatiier  has  been  very 
cold. 

No.  VIII.        Pam.  Vol.  IV.  2  G 
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SwifU,  hirundiiies  apodes.  also  begin  to  assembk  in  large  bodies 
previous  to  their  departure,  early  in  July :  their  nun^bevs  daily  in- 
crease, and  they  soar  higher  in  the  air,  with  nhriller  cries,  and  fly 
differently  from  their  usual  ftiode.  Such  meetings  continue  till 
towards  the  middle  of  August,  after  which  they  are  seldom  seen. 

Sand  martins,  Mrundines  ripariae,  likewise  flock  together  in  au- 
tumn. Some  years  ago  they  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  grea^ 
numbers  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 

From  all  ihe  abovementioned  circumstances,  as  wc!l  as  from  the 
great  length  of  the  wings,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body, 
of  all  this  genus,'  it  must  appear  evident  that  swallows  are  birds  of 
passage  :  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  assemble 
together  merely  to  hide  themselves  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most 
probable  that,  were  this  the  case,  each  individual  bird  would  seek 
a  hiding  place  for  itself/ 

It  will  be  proper  now  to  examine  the  accounts  of  mariners  and 
others,  who  have  seen  these  birds  on  their  passage,  mauy  hundred 
miles  out  at  sea,  and  on  vhosc  ships  they  have  alighted  to  rest, 
almost  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger ;  by  which  means  we  may 
be  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  determine  to  what  quarter  of  the 
globe  they  retire,  when  they  leave  Europe  in  autumn. 

Adansou,  in  his  Voyage  to  Senegal,  relates,  that  on  the  sixth  of 
October,  being  about  fifty  leagues  from  the  coast,  between  the 
island  of  Goree  and  Senegal,  four  swallows  alighted  on  the  shrowds 
of  his  ship,  which  he  easily  caught,  and  knew  to  be  European 
swallows.  Be  adds,  that  these  birds  never  appear  at  Senegal,  but 
in  the  winter  season,  and  that  they  do  not  build  nests  as  in  Europe, 
but  roost  every  night  on  the  sand  by  the  sea  shore.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  Adanson,  who  v/as  a  naturalist,  did  not  mention 
of  what  species  these  birds  were.     It  is,  however,  most  probable, 

» ."  If  we  calculate  the  velocity  of  this  bird  on  the  wing,  and  that  it  can 
and  does  suspend  itself  in  the  air  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  together  in 
search  of  food,  it  cannot  fly  over  a  space  of  less  than  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  in  that  time." — Montigu  Ornith.  Diet. 

* 

*  If  the  swift  hirundo  apus  lay  torpid  during  the  whole  of  its  absence,  it 
must  sleep  for  a  continuance  of  above  eight  months,  and  would  afford  an 
instance  of  such  a  preponderance  of  torpidity  over  animation,  as  occurs  in 
no  cl' ,«ir  known  iiniQial. 
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as  they  were  seen  at  Senegal  on  the  sixth  of  Octobrr,  that  they 
were  chimney  swallows,  hiruudines'rusticae,  as  martins,  hirundineii 
vrbicae,  seldom  leave  their  summer  haunts  till  after  that  time ;  and 
swifts,  himndims  apodes,  usually  depart  before  the  twenty  lifth  of 
August.  With  respect  to  bank  martins,  hirundines  ripariae,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  Adanson  should  have  mistaken  them  for  chimney 
swallows,  being  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the  three  above- 
mentioned  species,  by  their  inferior  size. 

Latham,  who  quotes  Adanson's  account,  evidently  understood 
the  birds  in  question  to  be  chimney  swallows,  and  supposes  Sen- 
egal  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa  to  be  the  winter  residence  of 
this  species.  The  writers  of  Le  Nouveau  Didionnuire  d^Histohe 
Naturelle,  published  at  Paris  in  1803,  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
same  opinion.  Ce/les  (ks  hirondeltes)  de  cherninee,  say  they  (vol. 
xi.  p.  18),  vont  jmqiC  au  Senegal,  ou  dies  arrivent  vers  fe  9  Oc- 
iobre,  et  en  repartent  au  printems.  II  nest  pas  rare  dans  les  mi- 
grations d'en  voir  en  mer,  qui  lorsqu'elles  sent  trop  fatiguees  se  re- 
posent  snr  les  vergues  des  navires ;  et  parmi  elks,  on  a  reconnu 
celles  qui  habitent  parmi  nous. 

Another  account,  which  affords  additional  proof  that  swallows 
are  birds  of  passage,  though  it  will  not  assist  us  in  discovering  to 
what  part  of  the  world  they  go,  is  that  of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty ;  who  relates,  that  in  one  of  his  voyages  home, 
as  he  came  into  soundings  of  our  channel,  a  great  flock  of  swallows 
settled  on  his  rigging :  every  rope  was  covered  with  them  :  they 
hung  on  one  another  like  a  swarm  of  bees  :  the  decks  and  carvings 
were  filled  with  them :  they  seemed  spent  and  famished,  and,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  were  only  feathers  and  bones  ;  but,  recruit- 
ed with  a  night's  rest,  they  resumed  their  flight  in  the  morning. 

Peter  CoUison,  F.  R.  S.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  I.  T.  Klein, 
mentions,  that  a  similar  circumstance  happened  to  Captain  Wright, 
in  a  voyage  from  Philadelphia  to  London  ;  the  particulars  of 
which,  it  appears,  the  captain  neglected  to  relate.* 

'  Collison  adds  :  "  I  have  for  maiy  years  been  very  watchful  in  taking 
uotice  of  the  times  when  the  swallows  leave  us,  and  I  think  1  have  twice 
actuallyseen  them  taking  their  flight.  At  two  different  years  (ou  the  27th 
and  29th  of  September)  walking  in  my  garden  at  noon,  on  very  sun-shiny 
days,  and  looking  up  into  the  sky,  I  distinctly  saw  an  innumerable  number 
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If  the  above  arcounts  may  be  ilcpeiuled  on,  (wliicli  I  can  see  n* 
iTason  to  clou)»t,  since  the  relators  t.ailtl  hnv^  no  uutieut  iu  sup- 
porting them  if  tliey  were  false,)  it  must  aj  peui  eviiciit  thai  the 
birds  in  question,  at  the  time  when  they  were  aeen  at  sc.i,  as  above 
described,  must  have  been  on  their  passage  from  some  oiMunt 
country ;  there  being  no  other  apparent  cause  loi  then  appe  u  ing 
at  any  considerable  distance  from  land. 

i\gain,  if  swallows  uniformly  appear  in  Senegal  when  Cvy  dis- 
appear in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  vit  no  oihtr  time; 
and  if  they  regularly  appear  in  most  pints  of  Europe  when  they 
disappear  in  Senegal,  and  at  no  other  time,  (which,  accoiding  to 
Adanson,  is  the  case,)  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Senegal 
and  other  warm  regions  of  Africa,  and  the  cold  and  temperate 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  alternately  inhabited  by  the 
same  birds. 

This  will  appear  more  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
same  causes  which  operate  to  drive  them  away  from  the  northern 
and  temperate  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  namely,  rigoi  )us  wea- 
ther, and  scarcity  of  food  in  winter,  do  not  exist  in  Senegal  and 
other  tropical  countries,  where  the  veather  is  constantly  warm, 
and  the  air  alw  ays  abounds  with  winged  insects. 

It  has  often  been  said,  in  objection  to  the  migration  of  swallows, 
that,  considering  the  number  of  these  birds  which  annually  inhabit 
Europe,  if  all  were  to  cross  the  ocean  'vice  a  year,  they  would 
oftener  be  seen  by  mariners  on  their  passage,  than  they  appear  to 
be.'  But  it  seems  to  me  very  unlikely  that  they  should  very  fre- 
quently be  seen ;  because,  from  tbe  extraordinary  length  of  their 
wings,  it  is  piobable  they  perform  their  aerial  journies  at  too  great 


of  swallows,  soaring  round  and  round;  higher  and  higher;  until  my  eyes 
were  so  pained  with  looking  at  them,  that  I  could  no  longer  discern  them." 
See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 

'  It  does  not  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  these  birds  are  so  seldom  s.tn  at 
sea,  as,  from  tlie  scarcity  of  published  accounts,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
imagine.  I  have  often  heard  seamen  say,  that  they  have  seen  swallows 
many  hundred  miles  from  land,  during  their  voyages.  A  ""dend  of  mine, 
lately  returned  from  the  East  Tndies,  says,  he  lias  frequently  met  with  thes« 
birds  in  his  passage  thither. 
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a  height  to  be  discerned ;  and  most  likely,  those  which  have  occa- 
sionally alighted  on  ships,  in  their  way,  had,  owing  to  storniy  wea- 
ther, contrary  winds,  or  some  other  casual*/,  been  too  much  fatigued 
to  proceed  without  resting.  And  I  think  it  further  probable,  that 
great  numbers  of  these  birds,  laboring  under  the  above  disadvant- 
ageous circumstances,  annually  fall  into  the  sea  and  are  drowned. 
For,  as  White  observes,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selbonie,  unless 
these  birds  be  very  short  lived  indeed,  or  unless  they  do  not  return 
to  districts  where  they  have  been  bred,  they  nmst  undergo  some 
great  devastatif^*^.  somehow  or  somewhere ;  because  the  numbers 
that  return  in  sprmg  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  those  which 
retire  in  autumn. 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations,  by  taking  some  notice  of  what 
several  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  said  respecting  the  swal- 
low ;  concerning  the  winter  retreat  of  which,  there  seems  to  have 
been  two  different  opinions  among  the  ancients,  and  three  among 
the  moderns. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  takes  notice  of  the  coming  of  the 
swallow,  in  common  with  that  of  several  other  known  birds  of 
passage  * :  Yea  the  stork  in  the  heavens  knotaeth  her  appointed  time ; 
and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming.     Chap.  viii.  7. 

The  poet  Anacreon  not  only  notices  the  migration  of  this 
bird,  but  supposes  Egypt  to  be  the  place  of  its  destination.^ 

'  If  the  reader  should  doubt  whether  the  Hebrew  word  which  we  render 
swalloWf  and  the  trmslators  of  the  Septuaji^int  x,*'^"^'«»>  originally  signified 
the  bird  to  which  we  now  give  that  name,  he  may  consult  Bochart's 
Hierozoicon,sivede  Aniinalibus  Sacrae  Scripturae.Vo],  London,  1063.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  59. 

©/pfi   wX/xnf  KoXirjv, 

*H  NEIAON  »i  'wl  MEM«l)iN.  Carm.  33. 

Barnes,  the  editor  of  Anacreon,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says,  **  Non- 
nulli  putant  (hirundines)  in  scopulis,  aut  in  truncis  arbornm  sopitas  latere, 
tota  hyeme,  ut  Kircherus  in  mundo  subterraneo;  Ita  Ovid.  Cum  glacian- 
tur  aquae,  scopulis  se  condit  hirundo.  Alii  illas  aliqnando  sub  ipsis  aquis, 
in  fundo,  latere;  ut  Fecklinius  in  libro  de  acris  et  alimenti  defectu  et  vita 
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Hcjodotu"   observes,    that   kites   and   swallows   are   found   m 
Egypt  all  year  round.'     Prosper  Alpinus  informs  us,    that 

there  are  tw  ds  of  swallows  found  in  Kgypt ;  that  one  of  them 
is  a  bird  of  passage  ;  but  that  the  other,  which,  from  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  given  of  it,  appears  to  be  the  swift,  kirundo  apui, 
remains  there  all  the  year.*  Aristotle  takes  notice  of  the  depar- 
ture of  swallowM,  but  says  nothing  further  concerning  their  brumal 
residence,  than  that  they  do  not  winter  in  Greece.' 

Isidorua  mentions   their  passage  across  the  sea,  and  supposes 
that  they  winter  in  some  distant  country.* 

Pliny,   as  I  have  before  observed,  asserts,  that  they  withdraw 

themselves  in  autumn  to  the  sunny  recesses  of  mountains,  where 

'  they  are  found  in  winter  without  feathers.    Neither  does  he  appear 

altogether  singular  in  this  opinion  ;  Claudian  alludes  to  swallows 

being  found  dead  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  in  winter ;  *  and  it 

sub  aquJs."  The  above  quoted  hexameter  line  is  not  in  Ovid's  works,  it 
must  therefore  have  been  wrongly  quoted  from  the  Latin  Anthoiogia.      \ 

*  ixTiVii  &i  x«l  ^I^lJov^f  J«'  jViof  lovTif  ouH  i«o^li'Trouo■l.   Lib.  ii,  cap.  22. 
Pobsibly  some  of  the  species  remain  all  the  year  in  the  warm  regions  of 

Africa  and  Asia,  while  others  annually  migrate  into  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  they  are  very  useful  in  clearing  the  air  of  innu- 
merable insects,  with  which  it  abounds  in  summer. 

Kites  ('ixTivoi  vel  'ixrrvif)  are  generally  believed  to  migrate  into  Egypt  in 
great  numbers  in  audimn. 

*  Hirundines  duplicis  generis  ibi  obseruantur ;  patriae  scilicet,  quae,  num- 
quam  ab  Aegypto  disccdentes  ibi  perpeluo  morantur ;  atque  peregrinae ;  hae 
sunt  nostratibus  omnino  similes ;  patriae  vero  toto  etiam  ventre  nigricant. — 
Hist.jlgi/pt.  Vol.  i.  p.  198. 

3  'Airaifov  ii,  &C,  xal  ou  yf^iifAa^ovvij  xeil  at  ^iXifavif,  x»l  «{  rpi/yovf;.  — — 
Hist.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12. 

Aristotle  in  another  place,  as  Gesncr  observes,  mentions  the  swift,  effoi/;, 
as  being  seen  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  and  notices  the  resemblance  of  this 
bird  to  the  swallow,  x,'^'*'''"*  which,  with  many  other  passages  that  the 
reader  may  find  and  consult  by  referring  to  the  Index  at  the  end,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  Htso-j;  was  our  swift,  hirundo  apus.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  that  in  any  part  of  Greece  this  bird  remains  all  the  year.  The 
account,  however,  seems  to  correspond  wi'-h  that  of  Prosper  Alpinus  above 
cited. 

*  Maria  transuolat  (hirundo)  ibique  byeme  commoratur. — Isidorus. 

^  Vel  qualis  gelidis  pluma  labente  pruinis 

Arboris  inmoritur  trunco  brumalis  hirundo.     Claud,  in  Eutrop, 
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u  remarkable  there  are  three  iMlands  over  a<:;aiii!it  Mount  'I'miriiJi, 
called  by  the  ancients  ;^eAi8ovja<,  and  a  pronujntory  culled  p^iXiSo- 
viov,  because  swallows  were  supposed  to  hide  thum^elves  there  in 
winter.'  The  west  wind  likewise,  from  blowing  in  the  spring, 
about  the  time  of  the  swallow's  arrival,  was  denominated  Cheli- 
donian.* 

1  now  come  to  the  opinion  of  more  modern  writers  on  this 
subject,  who  seem  to  have  been  as  undetermined  with  respect  to 
the  winter  retreat  of  the  swallow,  as  the  ancients. 

It  appears  that  Olaus  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  was  the 
first  who  broached  the  opinion^  that  these  birds  spent  the  winter 
under  water.  This  credulous  man  assures  us,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently found  clustered  together  in  masses,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
northern  lakes,  and  that  they  creep  down  the  reeds  in  autumn  to 
their  subaqueous  retreats.' 

Klein  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  chimney  swallows  wintered 
in  the  water,  av.d  sand  martins  in  their  holes  in  the  banks  of  rivers, 
etc.* 

Linnaeus  asserts,  that  chimney  swallows  and  martins  immerse 
themselves  in  the  water  in  winter ;  but  supposes  that  swifts  lay  con- 
cealed in  holes  in  church  towers,  and  othe    secure  places.' 


te  into  Egypt  in 
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There  is  a  curious  Latin  hexameter  poem,  published  many  years  ago  in 
Holland,  on  the  occasion  of  a  swallow  being  found  in  a  hollow  tree;  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

'  Quae  contra  Tauri  promontorium  importunae  nauigantibus  obiacent, 
Chelidoniae  nominantur.— Powjp.  Mda^  de  Situ  Orbis,  ii.  9.  27. 

'  Oppian  calls  the  swallow, 

Mrtrrif  iiapiv^  ^tf^fov    TporayytXoc  optf. 

And  Horace  solicits  the  return  of  his  friend, 

Cum  zephyris,  si  sonceaes,  et  hirundine  /n-tmu. 

'  "  That  the  good  ai.".hl)ishop,"  (says  Pennant,)  "  did  not  want  credulity 
in  other  instances,  appears  from  this,  that  having  stocked  the  bottoms  of 
the  lakes  with  birds,  he  stores  the  clouds  with  mice,  which  sometimes  fall 
in  plentiful  showers  on  Norway  and  the  neighbouring  countries." — See 
Gesner.  Icon.  An.  100.  The  immense  number  of  lemmings,  mures  Icmmi, 
which,  at  uncertain  periods,  suddenly  make  their  appearance  in  various 
parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland,  has  probably  given  birth  to  this 
strange  conjecture. 

♦  See  Klein's  Hi»t.  Auium. 

3  Hybernat  in  templorum  foraminibus. 
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PotUnppidan  gives  it  ns  liis  belief,  that  nvvallows  spent  ilic 
winter  in  the  water ;  and  aflserts,  (hut  the)*  arc  frequently  taken  out 
of  that  clement  in  large  masses  by  lishermeu,  in  Norway  and 
other  norlhern  countries.' 

Daincs  Harrington  supposed  that  the  chinniey  swallow  remained 
duiin<;  winter  innner.sed  in  water;  but  that  the  martin  lay  hid  in 
cavities  of  rocks,  old  towers,  and  other  secluded  retreats  :  in  sup- 
port of  which  opinion  he  adduces  a  great  ntmiber  of  facts.* 

Bewick  cKprusses  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  migration.  After 
having  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  occasional  torpidity  of  these 
birds,  he  adds  : — ''  On  the  other  hand,  that  actual  migrutiotis  of 
the  swallow  tribe  do  take  place,  has  been  fully  proved  by  a  variety 
of  well  attested  facts,  most  of  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
observations  of  navigators,  who  were  eye  witnesses  of  their  Hights, 
and  whose  ships  have  sometimes  afforded  resting  places  to  the 
weary  travellers.  To  the  many  on  record  we  shall  add  the  follow- 
ing, which  we  received  from  a  very  sensible  master  of  a  vessel, 
who,  whilst  he  was  sailing  early  in  the  spring,  between  the  islands 
of  Minorca  and  Majorca,  saw  great  numbers  of  swallows  Hying 
northward,  many  of  which  alighted  on  the  rigging  of  his  ship  in 
the  evening,  but  disappeared  before  n)orning."  ^ 

Pennant  believed  that  the  bulk  of  each  species  migrated ;  but 
admits  that  some  individual  birds  may  have  occasionilly  been 
found  torpid  in  winter ;  in  which  opinion  I^tham  and  White,  and 
in  short  most  modern  naturalists,  appear  to  have  concurred. 

In  fine,  the  result  of  my  reioarches  on  this  subject  has  con- 
vinced me,  that  the  swallow  is  a  migratory  bird,  annually  revisiting 
the  same  countries  in  common  with  other  birds  of  passage ;  and 
that  the  bulk  of  each  species  betake  themselves  to  some  warmer 
climate  when  they  disappear  in  autumn.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence on  record  to  establish  the  migration  of  birds  of  this  genus  ; 
at  the  same  time  that,  from  the  inaccurate  observation  of  the  wit- 
nesses, it  is  difficult,  in  most  cases,  to  determine  exactly  the  species 
alluded  to.     But  while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  greatest  number 

*  Ponlop.  Hist.  Norway. 

*  Biirrington'x  Miscetl.  p.  255,  and  sequel. 

3  Bewick's  British  Birds,  vol.  i.  Introductiou. 
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of  swallows  migrate,  it  is  not  impossible  that  many  individuals  of 
each  of  the  species  may  he  concealed  during  winter  near  their 
summer  haunts.  Nature  may  have  providi;d  the  swallow  with  this 
power  of  acconnnodatin<{  itnclf  to  accidental  circumstances ;  and 
have  enabled  it,  when  hat(  hed  late,  or  otherwise  prevented  from 
joining  the  annual  cnii>;ration,  to  sleep  in  secdrity  through  the 
season  when  it  could  not  obtain  its  proper  food  abroad  ;  and  to  be 
revived  again  on  the  return  of  warm  wealher  and  of  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  exists  no  proof  of  the  vernal  reanimation  of 
torpid  swallows,  it  is  possible  that  their  torpidity,  perhaps  induced 
merely  by  cold  and  hunger,  may,  unless  they  be  roused  by  accident 
before  it  has  gone  on  too  long,  be  a  fatal  period  to  their  existence. 
The  cases  of  the  discovery  and  revival  of  such  torpid  swallows  are 
surely  interesting;  and  future  investigations  may,  perhaps,  throw 
some  light  on  the  destiny  of  those  left  undisturbed.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  Linnuean  classitieation 
will  produce,  in  future,  a  more  explicit  description  of  the  particular 
species,  when  any  cases  of  the  kind  are  published,  and  that  persons 
Avho  may  meet  with  them  will  communicate  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  or  some  other  of  the 
public  prints.  The  subject  certainly  deserves  the  accurate  attcti- 
tion  of  the  students  of  natural  history. 

It  may  be  said,  that  some  of  the  passages  cited  in  this  work  may 
relate  to  species  of  the  swallow  which  are  not  found  in  Great 
Britain.  That  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case,  I  am  persuaded ; 
not  only  because  our  four  species  also  inhabit  Italy  and  Greece, 
but  because  few  of  the  other  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  authors  lived,  whose  works  have  been 
cited.  The  index  at  the  end,  however,  certainly  refers  to  many 
species.  That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  this  for  him- 
self, [  subjoin  the  following  short  account  of  the  other  species. 

1.  Hirundo  Eacuienta.  An  inhabitant  of  China,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  esculent  nests. 

2.  Hirundo  Purpurea.   Wholly  of  a  violaceous  color,  witii  a 
forked  tail.     Inhabits  South  America,  lives  about  houses,  and  is , 
said  to  warn  the  chickens  of  the  approach  of  rapacious  birds. 

3.  Hirundo  Subis.  Of  a  bluish  black  color  ;  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Hudson's  liuy. 
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4.  Hirundo  Senegalensis.  Of  a  shining  bkck,  the  under  partj 
reddish  ;  an  inhabitant  of  Senegal. 

5.  Hirundo  Tapera  (Maregr,  brag.  205) ;  upper  parts  black, 
under  parts  \\'hite ;  inhabits  America. 

6.  Hirundo  Pelasgica.  Also  an  American  species ;  inhabits 
chimneys,  'ike  the  Hirundo  Rustica.  ^ 

7.  Hirundo  Melba.  Brown,  the  under  parts  white ;  inhabits 
the  Fretum  Herculeum. 

8.  Hirundo  Pratincola.  This  large  species  is  probably  the  one 
alluded  to  by  Scaliger,  when  he  said  he  saw  a  swallow  of  the  size 
of  a  turtle  dove.  It  is  brown  above  and  white  below,  with  a 
blackish  line  about  its  neck.  Inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  South  of 
jBurope.  Two  specimens  have  been  seen  alive  in  England,  an 
account  of  which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society. 

The  Fauna  Suecica,  and  also  Brown  in  his  Jamaica,  class  the 
Caprimulgi  Europeus  and  Americanus  among  the  swallows. 

1  might  add  the  sea  swallows ;  Sterna  hirundo,  Sterna  minuta, 
the  Sandwich  tern,  and  others  of  the  genus.  Some  of  these  may 
have  been  mistaken  by  some  writers  for  swallows.  But  the  accounts 
which  I  have  received  of  swallows  being  seen  at  sea,  are  explicit 
enough  to  determine  them  not  to  be  term,  though  they  are  not 
satisfactory  as  to  what  species  of  swallow. 
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APPENDIX. 


Extract  from  a  Journal  of  Natural  History^  showing  the  First 
and  Latest  Appearance  of  Swallows,  compared  with  other 
Phanornena,  during  several  Years,  at  Clapton,  near  London. 


FIRST    APPEARANCE    OF  THE    SWALLOW    IN    1805. 

Hirundo  rustica  first  appeared  April  5,  but  not  numerous  till  the 
end  of  the  month. 

FIRST    APPEARANCE   OB    MIGRATORY   BIRDS   IN    1S06. 

Hirundo  rustica  first  appeared  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  April  2,  and 
became  common  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Hirundo  vrMca,  first  seen  April    6 ;  long  before  it  became  common. 

Ii/nx  torquilla,  first  heard  and  seen  May  1. 

Cuculus  canorus,  the  cuckoo,  first  heard  May  3. 

Motacilla  atricapilla,  seen  May  S. 

Motacilla  luscinia,  the  nightingale,  heard  May  18.  Swallows  of 
both  kinds  became  numerous. 

Motacilla  rubetra,^  the  wlunchat,  observed  May  20.  Through  this 
evening,  au  unusually  great  number  ol  flies,  flying  in  a  vortex,"were  ob- 
served in  the  garden  till  late  in  the  evening.  The  iris  lurida  in  flower. 
The  irides  versicolor  and  pseudacorus  came  into  flower  this  spring  in 
the  beginning  of  June. 

The  last  appearance  of  migratory  birds  this  year  was  not  noticed. 

1807. 
Cuculus  canorus,  heard  first  April  23. 
fynx  torquilla,  April  30. 
Hirundo  rustica,  first  seen  May  1. 
Hirundo  vrbica,  the  same  day. 

'  Probably  appeared  much  sooner,  though  not  observed  ;  its  migration  in 
England  is  only  from  northward  to  southward;  like  the  stonechat,  motacilla 
ruhecola,  it  remains  all  the  y«ar  in  the  more  southeio  parts  of  England. 
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Hirumdo  apus,  first  seen,  and  numerous,  May  16. 
Flowers  in  bloom.  Iris  pseudacorus,  June  14.  Papaver  somni/erum, 
the  large  white  variety,  July  2. 

•  1808. 

Hirundo  rustica,  first  seen  April  18.  From  the  24th  to  the  2.9th 
of  the  same  month,  no  swallows  were  to  be  seen ;  the  weather  being 
cold,  with  north  wind,  they  afterwards  became  numerous. 

Hirundo  vrbica,  seen  first  May  1 ; 

Ii/nx  torquilla,  the  same  day  first  heard. 

Hirundo  apus.  This  species  first  appeared,  and  was  abmidant, 
May  14.  It  was  on  the  21st  of  this  month  I  saw  the  lamitent  electric 
light  about  the  leaves  of  plants  at  eventide,  described  in  my  "  Re- 
searches about  Atmospheric  Phajnomena,"  note  to  chap.  iii.  §  3. 
The  following  was  the  order  in  which  plants  flowered  this  spring  and 
summer.  Iris  Germanica,  June  3.  Papauer  orientate,  the  monks- 
hood poppy,  7th.  Scilla  peruuiana,  and  Iris  lurida,  10th,  Iris 
pseudacorus,  14th.  Papauera  duhium,  Rhoeas,  hyhridum  et  Arge- 
mone,  2oth.    Hclianthus  annuus,  July  28. 

LATEST     APPEARANCE   OF   MIGRATORY  BIRDS   IN    1808. 

Hirundo  apus,  August  1 4.  Sparrows,  fringillae  domesticae,  have 
t)egun  to  congregate  some  time  past,  and  to  fly  about  in  flocks.  Mar- 
tins begin  to  congregate. 

Hirundo  rustica,  seen  till  middle  of  October. 

Hirundo  vrbica  disappeared  shortly  after. 

FIRST   APPEARANCE   IN    I8O9. 

Hirundo  rustica.  On  the  2.9th  of  January,  during  the  great  floods 
in  the  marshes,  by  which  even  the  bridge  at  Hackney  brook  was  in- 
undated, a  single  swallow  appeared.  The  bird  did  not  appear  again 
till  April  24. 

Hirundo  vrbica  seen  by  me  May  9.  I  believe,  by  other  people,  a 
few  days  sooner.  Both  species  became  numerous  on  lh«'  13th.  Early 
in  May,  I  saw  numbers  of  torpid  bats  in  ' Vokie  Hole,  near  Wells. 
The  papauer  orientate,  or  monks-hood  poppy,  flowered  this  spring 
May  1 7,  and  scitta  Peruuiana,  and  iragopogon  porifotium,  June  1 1 . 
Papauer  somni/erum,  mimy  colored  varieties,  June  22. 

On  the  ^th  July  I  saw  the  swift,  hirundo  apus,  flying  aloft  during 
a  hard  thunder-stonn.    Last  a[)|)earance,  unnoticed. 
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LATEST   APPEARANCE    IN    ISOp. 

Hirundo  rustica,  October  3  ;  a  straggler  on  the  Iltli. 
Hirundo  vrbiea,  October  l6.    Flocks  of  uild  ducks  flying  over  tb^ 
marshes  on  the  2()th. 

EARLIEST    APPtiAItANCE   IX    ISlO. 

This  was  a  miUl  spring ;  frogs  were  abundant,  and  the  snowdrop, 
garanfhns  niualis,  was  in  flower  Feb.  4. 

Hirundo  rustica.  A  straj,'gling  swallow,  said  to  have  been  seen  in 
the  middle  of  March.     I  saw  this  bird  on  the  20th  April. 

Hirundo  vrbiea,  seen  the  same  day,  April  20.  This  was  at  Plai- 
stow,  near  W<stham.  On  the  21st  the  swallows  appeared  at  Hackney. 
This  became  frequent  toward  May.  They  are  said  to  appear  earlier 
over  marshes  and  near  rivers,  than  more  inland.  Martins  were  nume- 
rous long  before  they  were  seen  about  their  nests. 

Ji/nx  torquilla,  the  wryneck,  April  21. 

Hirundo  apus  first  appeared  May  19.  These  birds  were  not  fre- 
quent about  their  old  haunts  in  Hackney  Old  Church  tower  till 
May  25,  On  the  30th,  papcuer  Cambricum  was  in  flower.  The 
hirundo  riparia  is  said  to  have  been  seen  this  summer  about  the  eagle 
ytond,  Wanstead.  I  have  never  myself  seen  this  bird  there.  If  is  fre- 
quent in  Surrey  about  the  sand-banks,  and  also  on  parts  of  the 
Thames. 

LAST    APPEARANCE    IN    1810. 

Hirundo  apus.    This  bird,  though  gone  from  Hackney  sooner,  was 
seen  by  me  at  Ely  cathedral  on  the  19th  August. 
Hirundo  rustica,  October  1 0. 
Hirundo  vrbiea,  October  10;  by  some  people,  later. 

FIRST   APPEARANCE   IN    ISll. 

Motacilla  atricapilla,  April  5. 

lymv  torquilla,  April  8. 

Hirundo  rustica,   Vpril  18. 

Motacilla  phoemcurus,  April  21. 

Cticulus  canorus,  April  23. 

Hirundo  vrbiea,  second  week  in  Mav.     Owls  hoot  much. 

LATEST    APPEARANCE   IN    1811. 

Hirundo  rustica.  I  last  saw  this  species  on  the  8th  of  October : 
they  appeared  however,  I  believe,  a  little  afterwards,  though  only 
kcre  and  there  a  straggler. 
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Hirundo  vrbica,  congregating  and  abundant  on  the  8(h  of  Octo))€r ; 
soon  afterwards  disappeared. 

FIRST   APPEARANCE   IN    1812. 

Hirundo  rustica.     Edward  Forster,  jun.  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  ornithological  information,  observed  this  species  on  April 
15th.    They  shortly  afterwards  became  common. 
.    Cuculus  canorus,  first  heard  April  23. 

Hirundo  vrbica,  end  cf  April. 

Hirundo  apus,  the  first  week  in  May ;  not  frequent  for  many  days 
afterwards. 

Caprimnlgus  Europaeus,  seen  in  Epping  Forest  second  week  in 
June ;  probably  arrived  a  month  before. 

This  spring,  the  Scylla  Peruuiana  flowered  June  8.  Fapauer  ori- 
entale,  June  12. 

LATEST   APPEARANCE   IN    1812. 

Hirundo  apus.    This  species  was  seen  at  Penshurst  as  late  as 
Sept.  20. 
Hirundo  vrbica,  seen  late  in  October. 
Hirundo  rustica,  late  in  October. 

FIRST   APPEARANCE  IN    1813. 

Hirundo  rustica,  beginning  of  April. 
Hirundo  vrbica,  middle  of  April. 
Hirundo  apus,  early  in  May. 

LATEST   APPEARANCE   IN    1813. 

Hirundo  apus.    This  species  was  missed,  as  usual,-  in  the  middle  of 
August. 
Hirundo  rustica.    Stragglers  seen  as  late  as  October  20. 
Hirundo  vrbica,  21st  October. 

Having  given  the  above  sketch  of  the  earliest  and  latest  appear- 
ances, at  Clapton,  of  some  of  the  swallows  during  a  few  years,  I  shall 
conclude  by  advising  the  following  mode  of  furthering  the  inquiry 
into  the  winter  retreat  of  swallows  in  particular,  as  well  as  of  birds 
in  general.  A  regular  table  should  be  made  out  annually,  from  accu- 
rate observation,  and  it  should  consist  of  seven  or  eight  colunuis,  as 
follows:  thus, 
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Similar  tables  of  the  autumnal  diminution  of  their  numbers  and 
latest  appearances  might  be  made  out.  By  a  comparison  of  many 
such  tables  as  these,  made  from  observations  in  different  places,  we 
may  possibly  trace  the  swallow,  in  some  degree,  through  its  passage, 
by  noticing  its  successive  appearance  in  places  more  and  more  north- 
ward from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions  in  spring,  and  backward 
again  in  autumn.  Such  tables,  made  out  in  different  places,  may  be 
communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Philoc  tphical  Magazine  and  other 
p«riodical  journals. 
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Favna  Svecica,  £44.  !i!45.  !ii46.  247. 248. 

(p.  90.) 
Gaieiivs  hluporiston,  lib.  iii.  283. 
Gfsuer  Hist.  Mn.  vol.  iii.  pp.  160.  528. 
Gray's  Elegy.  Ch.  Yd.  1. 18. 
Joust.  Orn.  115.  t.  4'i. 
KiraniJes,  lib.  iii.  ctult. 
Kloin.  Hist.  Av.  204. 
Lath.  Synnp.  li.  p.  560. 
Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  II.  vi.  117. 1.  3.  4.  6. 
Lewiii  hirds,  vol.  iii.  p.  38. 
Men-.  Pin.  177. 

Moutauu,  Ornitli.  Diet,  and  Supp. 
Pen.  lint.  Zuol.  vol.  ii.  248. 
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led.  cap.  Ixii.  13. 

i.616.— xii.  488. 
1.  V.16. 


377.— iv.  307.— 


Par.  1780.  Plan 


Hx,  pp.  99. 100. 
umaen,   academ. 

Amer,  p.  140. 
15. 5i46.  247.  248. 


Pvlt.  gen.  vieiv.  Lin.  p.  Ql. 
Philosopli.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  105.-11.459. 

—liii.   101   -  Ixiv.   156.— Ixv.  258. 

343. 
I'untop.  Ilisl.  Nor.  ii.  98. 
Kiiii  Sijnop.  p.  71. 
Kiissel  Alep.  70. 
Sbaksp.  IFin.  Tale,  act  iv.  sncne  3.  I. 

136. — Mac.  act  i.  scene  6.    I.  5. — 

Tim.  Ath.  act  iii.  scene  6. — Meich. 

Venice,  act  ii.  j'-ene  9. 1.  27. 
Tiiomps.  Sean.  Aut.  I.  841. 
Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  vol.  i.  121. — iii.  12. — 

iv.  6. 
Will.  Orn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.  tab.  39. 
White  AW.  lU-^t.  Selb.  vol.  i.  283.  293. 

— ii.  74.197.  '201. 
There  are    many    other  writers  who 

speak  of  the  Swallow,  cited  by  Ges- 

ner,  as  Achaens,  Kiistathius,  Gyral- 

diis,   Thra$yllu!>,  Nicol,  Rlyrepstis, 

Fuchsiiis,  &c. 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  x.  p.  182. — xix.446.-^ 

xxix.  356.  360. — xxxi.  .536. — xxxii. 

321.— Kxxiii.  514.— xl.57.  260.  S63. 

294 — xlvi.  203.  270,— Ii.  177.— Ivi. 

p,  7()8.-~lvii.  1 190.— Ix.  24. 124. 495. 

— Ixi.  1 1 02. 1207.— Ixii  ?9.  506,  602. 

713.  798.  805.  843.   877.  912.  978. 

982.1027.   1035.  1161.  1131.— Ixiii. 

124. 135.  605.  703, 817 — Ixv. 980.  - 

Ixvi.  3.  4.   96.   115.   196.  197.  210, 

'267.  270.  279.  385.  394n   399,  401. 

480.    731,    994,  —  Ixvii.    179-    272. 

1010.— Ixix.  291.— Ixxi.  976. — Ixxiii. 

415.  416.— Ixxiv,  410.  523.  620.624. 

713.   728.  '^29.  1118.   1187.1211.— 

Ixxv.  114.  314.  704.  812.  1005.  1023. 

1106.— Ixxvi.  430.    471.    703.  923. 


99.5.  1016.-l\xvii.  8.  228.  326.420. 

.Mtu.— Ixxviii.  ^7.  409. 
Month.  Blag.  vol.  xix.  p.  .541. — xxi. 

415. 
Nicholson's  Journal,  Nat.  PhU.1810. 
Tilloch's  I'hil.lMag.  1813. 


As  the  al>ovc  Index  refers  to  books 
in  several  l.ingiiages,  I  annex  llie 
following  list  ot' different  names  for 
the  Swallow.' 


jbig/o-Saxon 

English 

Sicedish 

Danish 

Jcelandish 

None. 

Teutonick 

German 

Dutch 

Luplandick 

Cornish 

Welch 

Greek 

Latin 

French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Rtissian 

Polish 

Galick 

Htingar 

Turkish 


Swalcwe 

Swallow 

Svaia 

Svale 

Svaia 

Sulu 

Sualeuu 

Schwalbe 

Zwaluw 

Swalfo 

Tshikuk 

Gwennoi 

Hirundo 

Ilirondclle 

Rondine,  or 

Rondineila. 

Golondrina 

Andorinlia 

Lastowitza 

laskolka 

Gobhlao 

Fetske 

Garindbhu 


Different  Names  for  each  particular  Species  of  Swallow  • 

HIRVNDO  RVSTICA.  Italian,  La  Rondine  di  Camino. 

Portuguese,  A  Andorinlia  de  Cliani- 
Latin,  Hirundo  domestica.  mine. 

JVrwcA,  L'liirondelle  domestique,  or      Spanish,  La  Golondrina  de  Chiine- 
I'Hirondelle  de  Chertiinee.  nea. 

'  The  Saxon,  English,  Swedish,  Danish,  German,  and  Dutch,  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  A.  S.  Verb,  Swelgan,  or  Swylgan,  to  swallow ;  Ironi  the  manner 
in  which  this  bird  devoui-s  its  prey.  The  Greek  is  supposed  to  have  come  either 
from  x^iAi  ^o»«rv  quod  scil.  labia  agitd,  vel  (juod  yjaUuii  nUn  labiis  canit.  The 
derivation  of  the  Latin  (from  which  the  Italian  and  French  are  derived)  seem* 
doubtful;  Littleton  derives  it  from  the  Greek,  borne  say  a/> /i<itri7i</«,  from  its 
pendulous  and  adhering uest.  The  Sitanish  seems  to  have  suutc  connexion  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek, 
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Cennan,  Ranch  Scliwalbe,  Fruer 
Schwalbe,  Kuchen  Scliwalbi:,  13au- 
ren  Sc.h\valbe,orBauern  Schwalbe. 

Srvedisfi,  Ladii  Swula. 

Knglhh,  House  Swallow,  or  Chim- 
ney Swallow. 

Giilick,  Gohhlan-gaoitlie. 

Danish,  Mark  Svale,  or  Fqrstue 
Svale. 

Dutch,  Boeren  Zwaluw. 

lilRVNDO  VRBICA. 

Greek,  'Aitav;  )<u4.i>.of. 

Latin,  Hirundo  rustica,  vel  Hirundo 

agrestis. 
French,   rilirondelle    k   cul   blanc, 

I'Hirondeile  de    fenfitre,    ou    La 

Martinet. 
Italian,  la  Rondine  da  fenestra,  or  il 

Tartaro. 
Spanish,  Golondrina  de  ventana,  or 

Albion  peqiieno. 
Portuguese,  Andorina  dejanella. 
German,   Hans    Schwalbe,    Fenster 

Schwalbe,  Mehl  Schwalbe,  Kirch 

Schwalbe,  or  Berg  Schwalbe. 
Dutch,  IIiuH  Zwaluw,  Wilde  Zwaluw, 

or  Lcntehode. 
Danish,  Bye    Svale,   or  Tagskiacig- 

Svale. 
Swedish,  Hus  Swala. 
Norw.  IIuus  Sulu. 
English,  Martlet,  Martinet,  Martin, 

House  Martin,  or  Window  Swal- 
low. 
Welch,  Marthin. 

HIRVNDO  APVS. 

Greek,  'attc-j;. 
Latin,  Cypsekis  mnjor. 
French,  le  Martinet  noir,  Moutardier, 
or  le  Juif. 


Italian,  Rondone  nero,  or  il  Ron* 

done. 
Spanish,  el  Veniejo,  Aorejaque,  or 

el  Avion  grande. 
Portuguese,  O  Gaivao,  or  O  Vencel- 

ho. 
liussian,  Kasatka. 
Polish,  lurz,  or  Icrsyk. 
JN'ora'.  Svart  Suki,  Ring  Sulu. 
Icelandick,  Ring  Svala. 
Sicedish,  Ring  Svala,  or  Spir  Svala. 
Ijanish,    Muur   Svale,  Steen  Svale, 

Kirk  Svale,  or  Sbe  Svale. 
German,    Mauer    Schwalbe,     Stein 

Schwalbe,  Thurm  Schwalbe,  Kirch 

Schwalbe,  or  Speycr. 
Dutch,  Gier  Zwaluw,  or  Steen  Zwa- 
luw. 
English,  Swift,  Black  Martin,  Black 

Swallow,  Squeaker,  Deviling,  or 

Shriek  Owl. 

HIRVNDO  RIPARIA. 

Anglo-Saxon,  Stoeth  Swalewe. 

Welch,  Gwennol  y-glennydd. 

Galick,  Gobhlan-gainbhich. 

German,  Ufer  Scliwalbe,  Wasscr 
Schwalbe,  Strand  Schwalbe,  or 
Rhein  Schwalbe. 

Dutch,  Oever  Zwaluw,  Aard  Zwa- 
luw, or  Zand  Zwaluw. 

Danish,  Dig  Svale,  .lord  Svale,  Klint 
Svale,  or  Solbakke. 

'Norw.  Sandrbnne,  Dig  Sulu,  Strand 
Sulu,  or  Sand  Sulu. 

Swedish,  Strand  Svala,  or  Back  Svala. 

Russian,  Slrisch,  or  Granatotshka. 

Polish,  Grzebielucha. 

French,  I'Hirondeile  de  rivage. 

Italian,  Rondine  riparia. 
■  Simnish,  Golondrina  de  ribera. 

English,  S^nd  Martin,  Sand  Swallow, 
Bunk  Martin,  or  Shore  Bird. 

-4/7«en.Choll. 


,  or  il  Ron- 
orejaque,  or 
)r  OVencel- 

Sulu. 

spir  Svala. 
Steen  Svale, 
ale. 

'albe,  Stein 
iwalbc,  Kirch 

r  Steen  Zwa- 

lartin.  Black 
Deviling,  or 


ARIA. 

alewe, 

nydd. 
tiich. 

Ibe,    Wasser 
iclnvalbe,  or 

',  Aard  Zwa- 

I  Svale,  Klint 

Sulu,  Strand 

ir  Back  Svala. 
matotshka. 

rivage. 
a. 

!  ribera. 
Sand  Swallow, 
)vc  Bird. 


